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NOTIFICATION 


TO THE 


READERS OF THE REGISTER. 


Bolt-court, 2. July, 1835. 


TuHoOsE arrangements which it has fallen 
upon me to make, for the purpose of 
continuing this work, have occupied so 
much of my time that I hope I shall be 
excused when [ declare to tlre public, that 
all which can be done here is to notify 
what is intended to be attempted in the 
future. The numerous heart-rending 
interviews which I have had with the 
friends necessary to be consulted, and in 
which tears and sobs take place of all 
business, leave me in a deplorable state 
to address those readers whom I know to 
be readers of no ordinary discrimination, 
and whom I know, indeed, to be men of 
the most acute minds, of the most correct 
taste, as well as men of the strictest im- 


partiality and integrity. |The extreme 


ings I have for some time past experienced, 


and which absolutely throws business 


aside. When I call upon friends to sup- 
port me, I find them as much in need of 
support themselves; they are like bro- 
added to which, my own 


brothers are absent, one gone to Oldham 


thers. in short; 


and the other attending his duty on the 
Norfolk circuit. 

I can only offer he same apology to 
those numerous germ lemen who are suclt 
ardent, sincere, anu -xcellent admirers of 
my excellent fathe:. for my total remiss- 
ness and inattenti. in all the circum- 


stances attending .4e funeral, and in 


which I 
sacred duties which can devolve on man. 


neglected some of the most 


the deceased, some of whom I have 
heard from since, were not written to; 
and I believe all parties who lent me 
their kind assistance, forgot to cause that 
general invitation to be given which it 
At the 


funeral itself there was not the least dis- 


was the desire of us all to give. 


tinction observed in the order of the pro- 
cession ; no ranking of dearest friends in 
the order in which I knew they held 
places in the affection of my father, and 
in which they were consequently objects 
of the respect of his family. All this was 
unthought of by me, who left it to those 
friends, and they left it to myself: all 


circumstances of form and of just ¢ti- 


feelings of despair and griefwhieh ista-* 


anguish which I witness in friends, of|sion where we had the ma3t~inoportant 


course only revives all the severest feel- 


duty to perform. < a 
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I confidently hope that my seeming 
inattention will be pardoned by those 
sincere friends whom I must have wished 
to see nearest to the remains of my be- 
loved father; and they I am quite sure 
felt real pride at witnessing that spontane- 
ous respect which was universally testified 
by the people of all ranks whom they saw 
collected on this occasion. As we moved 
along the road, it seemed as if no work 
was doing, and, though the busiest day 
in the week, and a very beautiful day, 
every soul in the villages, on the com 
mons and from the fields were collected 
in groups, lining the road, if not follow- 
ing in the procession; and, when we 
came to Farnham, we found that beau- 
tiful town full of strangers from all parts, 
mingled apparently amongst the whole of 
the inhabitants, and finally, the church 
filled all over with the most respectable 
and virtuous people of the town and the 
neighbourhood. 

To Mr. O'Connell, Mr. Harvey and 
other Members of Parliament who had 
come at considerable inconvenience, | beg 
to offer my tribute of gratitude for the 
generous respect which they showed. | 
cannot express my feelings when [caught 
a glimpse of these two gentlemen as they 
sat in their carriage on the green at Ash, 
where they met us, at about two miles 
from the mournful spot from which we 
had started. It called to my mind those 
numerous occasions in which I[ had 
lately, during the last three years, heard 
my father describe so enthusiastically the 
talents of both those gentlemen, as he had 
beheld them displayed in the House ot 
Commons, + Thesincere admiration which 
my father entertained of the stupendous 
powers of Mr, O’Connell, and of his ex- 





























cellent conduct in Parliament, and his 
gratitude for the support in debate which 
he received fiom him, he always expressed 
in the most unbounded terms, and if it had 
been possible for him to reach the farm, I 
should have forced myself to endeavour to 
show him the high respect in which he 
was held by his departed friend. I would 
have showed him the manners of an 
English farmer, and such as he had hoped 
to live toseein Mr. O’Connell’s country ; 
I would have showed him the indubitable 
proofs of good management and of justice 
to the poor combined; I would have 
showed him all the proofs of the self-de- 
privation of senseless enjoyments, and of 
that unostentatious kindness of the man 
whom he had witnessed to act so conspi- 
cuous a part by his side in the Parliament, 

To those hundreds of friends, whose 
houses my father had visited while on 
his rural-rides or other tours, and who 
from their acquaintance with him had 
become unalterably attached to him, I can 
only say, that if they were seemingly 
forgotten at this awful moment, it must 
be ascribed to.the panic struck into the 
family of their beloved friend by the 
irremediable shock. As they recover 
from the shock, the duty of their lives will 
be the devoting themselves to the memory 
of their father and to the service of his 
sincere friends, to whom they owe debts 
of everlasting gratitude; and, for the 
fulfilment of this duty, they will endeavour 
to tread, as nearly as their powers may 
hereafter enable them, in those steps 
which have earned all this kind regard for 
their father. 

The Register will therefore be conti- 
nued, under the present title and form, 
but of course with the alterations in other 
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the charge of inconsistency, which has 


respects which cannot be avoided. In 
been sometimes thoughtiless!y preferred 


the first place, the hand of death takes 
from it the talent. That is gone from | ®gainst my father. 

Thus, this is one sufficient object of it- 
self: and I think it must be confessed, 





the editor; but we have to consider for) 





what object ouzht the Register to be) 
| . . . . 
continued ? I hav2 been applied to by this is a new era in the history of letters, 
> been appre. 


; | ae iv 
numerous persons on the subject, and) that the periodical writings of one man 
unanimously, without one single excep-| should be so numerous, so various, con- 


i re. ma a . niall , 
tion, they have conveyed me the recom. | 4unu d during so long a period, and so 








mendation to continue this work, at all 
re | 


events as a vehicle for furnishing to th 


Lee) 


public the writings of my father himsel!. 


They have represented to me, that those 


writings in the first place are so nume- 
rous, that in fact the source ef know- 
ledge to be derived from them is endless; 
that they relate to every earthly concern ; 


that itis now a matter of the greatest 


moment to the nation, nay to the world, | 


whether there shall be an authentic clran- 
nel for affording the present and future 
generations the means of reading those 
writings. They urgently represent to me 


their fears that the works of him who 


has died with the greatest name of, I bes | 


lieve, any man who has ever yet died; 


their fears, that these works should not! 


continue to produce the same effect, and 


perhaps to produce greater effect even) 


than when he wasalive. Many volumes 
of these writings were writfen before the 
greater part of men now in active life 
were born; they are now become s» 
scarce, as not to be geuerally within the 
reach of any class of readers; and it is 
these writings which are some of those 
most admired, at the same time that they 
showed that unwearied and undaunted 
consistency of character which marked 
the author at all times. Those early 
Writings, compared with those more recent, 
show’how erroneous, not to say’ silly, is 


‘eternally true, that, really, they furnish 


! 
} . ° ° 
| matter to continue the same publication, 


| possibly for ever ! 

| With this for one object, and with 
these writings for a pattern, my father 
| has left sons who may also do something, 
‘and who will undoubtedly lend whatever 
talents they may have to the same iden- 
tical cause (in all respects and without 
any swerving) which has been maintained 


by their father. 1, of course, do not en- 


crags positively except for myself, in the 


— = “ 


absence of my brothers now engaged in 


other pursuits. But, speaking thus from 
‘myself only, I propose, that this publica- 
| tion shall be carried on, to consist of the 
‘contributions of my father’s sons, those 


‘contributions signed by the respective 
‘writers: and, in addition, if not chiefly, 
to contain one article at least in every 
i|number, of the original writings of my 
father himself. 

| As to the collecting of public docu- 
ments, of news, of parliamentary intelli- 
gence, there will be a selection unde 
these heads such as is necessary in the 
formation of a newspaper; and, as the 
space to be allotted to this department 
cannot be large, a judicious selection of 





these matters will be made at the cost of 

whatever trouble and attention it may 

require. It will be my endeavour to 

make the Jtegister answer the purpose 
B 2 
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of a newspaper, in all respects complete,|my father has always inculecated, if the 


for the use of gentlemen who require a public bestow a little indulgence and 
| patience in favour of those who undertake 


record of the chief facts and chief events ‘the continuance of it. 
which transpire. For all! useful purposes,| If I be much longer completely sub- 
indeed, this publication may, as a news-|dued, as I evidently am at present, and 
"7 |, | ___ almost deprived of all faculties, there will 
paper, be full as good as those vehicles doubtless be some one, whether one of 
which profess to convey to the country my brothers or some other person ; but, 
the very words of members of Parliament, ! trust in God that I shall be able to per- 
es casa . form the duty which here devolves upon 
but in which the performance falls Very | me, in a manner to merit some degree of 
far short of the profession. It had lately approbation, and, at least, the confidence 
been my father’s own design to cause a | of my father’s friends (for his readers 
newspaper to be set up, for the express | °° his friends) ; that : shall a be 
“| guilty of a dereliction from his principles, 
purpose of giving faithful reports, having! and of an abandonment of that cause 
himself risen and spoken nearly a dozen which is now the cause of our country, 
amely, the cause of the POOR. 
To conclude, the present number will, 
report being given. To flatter the re- I hope, be taken by no one as a spectmen 
porters he scorned; and, thus, there he of what it is likely to be. It is issued 
merely as a notification, and to prevent 
a chasm in the publication, notwithstand- 
country who knew not what he was do- jing the chasm in the possession of spirit 
ing, and this probably in consequence of and of faculties which it would be sur- 
prising if one did possess at this period 
x eee after the fatality which has befallen us. 
thought disgraceful, and which if done The contents of this number are, a Dedi- 


by any one no one would do openly. cation and Preface to an ‘‘ Analysis of 
the Poor-Law” written by myself; an 
, . , article from the ‘‘ Dumfrzes Courier,” 
will please to observe, that the reduction | (which possibly, for want of room, must 
| me ? ’ 
from fourteen-pence to nine-pence is as/ be deferred until next week,) and that 
beautiful article from the Register of 
' _1820, addressed to the reformers, in 
with securing the payment of the ex-| whieh, my ser put forth his preten- 
penses ; for, if the price were reduced to sions to a seat in Parliament, and in which 
that of a newspaper, that is to say, seven- — some = the rage? ~— ae 
; ., and afiecting incidents in his own Iife. 
pence, the ait would not be paid, With regard to the first of these articles, 
though at that price, the stamp would it is now time for me to notify the speedy 
It is the Government, there- Publication of a little work, enjoined on 
ee ey ee a oe . me by my father, for the complete ex- 
, Which has taken care, th ne price | ba . ey ae m 
AN a ON | ge that — ghee ;  * 
Ce ignt-p , stance, which ing destruction t rough the country. 
it would be, if it were not for this pre-| was very naturally dedicated to him ; and 
caution of the Government. The reader but for his afflicting and terrifying illness, 
will recollect, that without numerous it would have been printed and published 
advertisements no newspaper can be previous to this day, which is the very 
carried on, and that the expenses of a day on which he had given notice to move 
work like the Register must be paid for for the repeal of the new Poor-law. But 
solely out of the price. | the proofs have lain uncorrected for weeks 
Thus this work will still go on, for the | at the farm-house; andI have not known, 
dissemination of those principles which till this day, hardly anything of what the 


° ° ° ° Nn 
times in one night, without a word of 


was, absolutely devoting himself to the 


his failing in doing things which he 


With regard to the price, the reader 


great as it is possible to make, consistent 


cost less, 
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printers have done. I now find that it will! man who ever said anything hard of his 
be ready for publication next week, and 1 character can now help feeling severe 
shall submit it to the public, not with the self-accusation. His contempt of money 
confidence with which I should have done and of danger, his attachment to family 
it if my father could have read it; but I and to country, his scrupulously moral 
shall submit it with perfect confidence | life, are now proclaimed by all; and, did 
that it will not be found to be unworthy such a character ever exist before which 
of the sentiments which may be expected has attained to public and imperishable 
of me. I shall offer it precisely as I sent fame! The very handsome manner in 
it to the press in my father’s lifetime, | which the Editor of the Standard has 
with the dedication to him, as if he were written, evidently excited by his sympathy 
here now, and which I must persuade | with genius, calls for the expression ot 
myself that he is, or die also. The second particular thanks, in which L speak not 
article (from the Dumfries paper) is one. only from myself, but in echoing the ex- 
which I cannot refrain doing myself the pression of family and friends. Sull, it 
pleasure to beg friends to read. Though ‘could not ke expected that the writer 
there are a few expressions in it which I should know so much of my father’s cha- 
do not quite like, there is a great deal /racter, of his uncommon sweetness of 
which I do like so much, that I cannot | disposition, as those who knew him inti- 
but respect the writer from the bottom of mately, though less able to express the 
my soul. My father was most deeply , results of that acquaintance. Never was 
impressed with the real goodness of the 49y man so delicate in suffering private 
people of Scotland; and has told me, in/ dislike, private injury, to influence him in 
the most impressive manner, of the feel-| his public writing, towards any individual. 
ings with which he had been inspired on Talk of gentlemen, indeed, if by ‘* gentle- 
his visit to that country. He was really ™an”’ is meaned one who carries a scent- 
melted with the kindness he received box, my father was not a gentleman; 
there ; and it may be well imagined, that but, if acting upon the dictates of good 
his heart of sensibility would be very | ese and of correct feeling in all situa- 
much affected by the friendship and ad- tions, be the characteristic of a gentleman, 
miration of men of a character repre-|!t Was a part of the character of my 
sented by the author of the article I insert. | father, at all events; and, it is a very 
He always cautioned me, emphatically, to | ¢@t mistake to suppose, that he ever 
distinguish between the adventurers of | thought for one instant of any slight re- 
that nation and the good and sensible ceived from Mr. Pitt, in. any course of 
people, about whom he has talked to me, proceeding which he adopted towards that 
in our journeys from the farm to the Minister ; besides which, it isa mistake to 


Parliament House, for an hour at a) S¥ppose, that any such slight was ever re- 








t-_ 


stretch ; and he could never talk of them 
without emotion. I may observe here, 
that I have to-day, for the first time, seen 
those observations upon my father’s cha- 
racter, which have been made by the 
several literary men who conduct the 
London press, and which were selected 
by a most kind and able friend, and 
inserted in the last Register. The 
articles containing those observations 
are not such as can satisfy sons, or 
friends attached as much as sons; but 
they are certainly in a spirit which calls 
for the expression of thanks towards the 
authors. The virulence with which my 
father has all his life been attacked, never 
could, in any instance, be sincere, and no 


ceived by him from that quarter; for, onthe 
contrary, my father’s writings contain the 
acknowledgment of very handsome treat- 
ment, so far as personal intercourse went. 
There is also, in the article of the Stan- 
dard, an allusion to the tendency of my 
father’s writings which I cannot pass un- 
noticed: he assumes, that my father re- 
garded the possessors of property to an 
amount exceeding actual wa) .. as usurp- 
ers. Now, the promulgation of this idea is 
really an injury, and a verygrave injury, to 
my father’s character, both as to motives 
and as to political wisdom ; but, the injury 
can happily be most effectually removed 
by citing those writings themselves which 
are thus represented; and whether it be 
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the whole of those writings taken collec-jinstant, which was unworthy of being 


tively, or any particular one. 


This idea|made known to the world: 


for, he well 


being entertained by a man like the editor | knew that, without presumption or arro- 
of the Standard, shows strongly the ef-|gance, it was for the benefit of the world, 


fects of prejudice on the best minds, and| that every part of his conduct and cha- 


of the reluctance of any man belonging 
to a party to receive conviction from 
another; for no one, who has. sitten 
down and read the “ Legacy to Labour- 
ers’ patiently, can rise and say that this 





. ry . 7 . } 
is the tendency.—The third and last arti- | 


cle in this Number may be considered as 
a specimen of the selection with regard to 
quantity, and with regard to fitness to the 


} 
i 
| 
| 
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racter shoutJ, if possible, be made fami- 
liar toevery human being. Therefore, it 
must be with extreme diffidence, indeed, 
that [| would make an alteration in any 
thing which he should have established, 
and the conducting of which should come 
within my control. This is the case with 
regard to the furm, in which my father 
took so much delight, but which, never- 


occasion, which will be made, every week, | theless he undertook for no trifling pur- 
from my father’s writings, and especially} pose. He had made the world ac- 


of those to be found in the Register ; and 
which, but for republication in this way, 
must comparatively be lost to the world, 
and especially to those classes for whose 
especial benefit their noble and high- 
spirited author intended them. This 
address to the reformers produced 
a profound impression upon me at the 
time it was written, having ridden in a 
post-chaise with my brother John along 
with my father a day or two before, when 
he took us by Kew Gardens and showed us 
the field (which is now I perceive selling by 
the office of Woods and Forests, or letting 
for the purpose of building) adjoining the 
road, and on the further side of the royal 
gardens, in which was the hay-rick under 
which he lay to read the ‘‘Tale of a Tub,”’ 
and under which he afterwards slept all 
night. This address also produced a 
lasting effect upon the people of Coventry, 
whomit was my father’s ambition then tore- 
present, and whoshowed themselves so well 
worthy of him, and which town possesses 
individuals who, ceriainly, can rank below 
none, in sincerity and devotion, of the 
numbers of even romantically attached 
friends, of whom my father had a greater 
number, I believe, than any man that ever 
lived. 

If it be justifiable in me to prolong this 
address, in every way so unfit to be sub- 
mitted to the public, it may be satisfac- 
tory to vast numbers of readers for me to 
add a word or two as to my father’s rural 
pursuits. It was the desire of my father, 
that there should be no secrets with re- 
gard to any of his pursuits; that he should 
never be engaged in any thing, for one 








quainted with new principles upon farm- 
ing and gardening, and he intended this 
farm should, within one year from the 
time he last spoke to me of it, exhibit the 
practical proof of the truth of all that he 
has written, and which may without such 
proof be regarded as impracticable theory. 
He very lately instilled into me the reso- 
lution not to let these his amiable designs 
perish with him ; and in obedience to his 
wishes, I intend to carry this farm on, 
precisely in the manner in which he had 
begun, and to sow or plant the same 
crops in the respective fields which he 
would have done if he had lived. I have 
made the firm resolution to do this for 
one twelvemonth, and at the end of that 
time to invite public inspection of it ; and 
[ hereby pledge myself that it shall be 
found in the state in which my father 
promised himself it should be, namely, 
every acre bearing a crop, if not two 
crops at the same time, and not a weed 
to be scen. It would be a shame if I 
failed in the execution of this design, 
finding the farm already in a most excel- 
lent state, considering circumstances 5 
finding all the heaviest of the work done, 
fallows made clean and fine, with dung- 
heaps nicely prepared in the corners of 
the fields, ready to go on the clean greund ; 
all the fences and ditches in complete 
repair, without a single gap by which 
people may ramble from one field to an- 
other, amongst the valuable crops which 
I find. The fields, indeed, are separated 
as effectually almost as so many walled 
divisions of a garden, and he had taken 
care to put stiles to all the public foot- 
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paths between every field, and to have 
every gate secure and in good order. 
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employed upon an acre of ground, if they 
could show so few weeds, as my father 


With regard to the crops, they consist in| has left in half-a-dozen fields, which are 


the first place of broadcast or narrow. 
drilled wheat, which is. very fine, but 
which had been sowed thus only for the 
purpose of having more straw than could | 
be otherwise obt ained, and which my) 
father intended not to have again; but 
to have no crop, at least “generally | 
speaking, which could not be raised with | 
the plough going between, preparing fora 
crop to succeed the moment the present 
one was off. Indeed, the home-tield, that 
is to say, the field adjoining the house, 
exhibits now a crop coming on with one 
going off, and which it is doing for the 
secund time. This field last year bore 
Cobbett-corn, a very great crop, and 
cabbages were planted between, which 


bore a fine crop along with the corn;| 
the -cabbages were planted again in the’ 


winter, which have been and are now the 
feed of cattle and pigs in the yard, while 
the corn is sowed again and is coming 
on without any interference from the |t 
cabbages. It seems wonderful how-two 
crops may be raising thus, and the dung- 
cart at work for one crop while another 
crop is growing on the sane ground ; 
but, nothing is more easily performed by 
the method of cultivating with wide in- 
tervals and by the divers expedients 
invented by my father. 
part of the merits of this farm, consists in 
the measures taken by my father for the 


raising and saving of seeds, especially of 


the valuable and difficult sorts. Of these 


there is a great collection. 
cabbages, brocoli and cauliflowers, is in a 
very fore ard state, and of the truest that 
I ever saw. The divers sorts of cabbages 
bearing seed have, for about 12 years, been 
a constant object of the greatest care with 
my father, who collected the cabbages 
originally, as he saw them growing in the 
gardens of skilful persons, in his divers 
rides in different parts of the country; 
and, any one who looks at tie crops of cab- 
bages now growing must acknowledge that 
better are not to be found in any garden. 
The farm is a garden, in short, to a great 
extent; but, a garden cultivated by the 
plough; and proud, indeed, would gar- 


deners be, where ten or a dozen men are. 


loaded with crops! This mode of culture, 
therefore, amongst other things, ensures 
the total absence of all seeds of weeds, in 
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‘The seed of 


the seeds which we have to sow. Amongst 
the root-crops, there are three acres of par- 
snips, such as | think I may confidently say 
were never seen in England or any where 
else, before. Amongst these pars snips, there 
is most assuredly not one weed ; and yet 
all the hand-hoeing or weeding which has 
been bestowed on them, was one week's 
work for one man. But, | had, last Mon- 
day, three horses with three ploughs, 
‘which weeded them in about three hours, 
| These ploughs were the pure invention of 
my father, and which he contrived so 
that all the force of the plough is brought 
to perform the nicest operations; and, 
‘too, better and more handsomely than 
they can be performed by hand. ‘Talk of 
the improvements in machinery, indeed, 
by which thousands of people are huddled 
together to waste their lives in production 
of articles of very questionable utility, 
what improvement has ever been made 
like this of which I am speaking, and 
which will be proved to the world, if it 
please God to permit me to proceed in 
fulfilling my father’s intentions fer 
twelve months ? 

In order to make no disguise upon this 
great subject ; in order to communicate all 
which it is so desirable should be made 
known; and, at the same time, to guard 
against suffering the farming to overrun 
the polities, it is my intention to write 
“ The History of Normand ly Farm, for one 
year from the Death of William Cobbett.’ 
This I shall commence forthwith, and 
publish it in numbers, month by month, 
with, in the first number, a drawing of 
the house and a plan of the farm, and 
every number to contain illustrations 
of the descriptions of the ditferent plants 
of which minute description is necessary. 
In this history I shall be very candid, and 
enter into detail as to the reasons upon 
which my father proceeded as to every 
matter; and, in short, follow precisely 
the mode in which he had himself com- 
menced laying before the world the whole 
of his methed in agriculture. This work, 
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therefore, is peculiarly incumbent upon 
me, and I pledge myself to the perform- 
ance of it. 

With regard to the seeds which will be 
raised this year, I shall very soon have to 
submit to those who are curious in these 


matters, and to the trade, a catalogue of 


the sorts which will be for sale this fall ; 
and I shall, in the mean time, be ready 
to communicate with any one who may 
wish to secure a particular quantity be- 
forehand. 


Wm. COBBETT, Jun. 





ANALYSIS OF THE POOR-LAW. 
DEDICATION. 
TO WILLIAM COBBETT, ESQ., M.P. 
My peAR FaTtuer, 

HavinG made a full examination of the 
Poor-law Bill, I flatter myself that it will 
be acceptable to you, who have given 
notice of a motion for the repeal of that 
bill for the 2. of July next. 

But it is also a matter of course, 
that any effort for the prevention or ex- 


posure of combinations 


the dreadful 
against the poor is addressed to you, who 
have at all times had for your ruling prin- 
ciple, the defeating or censuring such 
combinations, the great and never ceasing, 
the invariable and hereditary evil of bad 
times and bad governments ; and in which 
you have so notoriously displayed such 
unparalleled zeal and fortitude. 
You have further, so unlike those 
abandoned men with humanity on their 
lips and selfishness in their hearts, acted 
in your private capacity with inflexible 
adherence to public principle, showing 
an. instance of consistency and disinte- 
restedness, which certainly history pro- 
duces none to surpass; for you have, for 
now upwards of thirty years that you 


have employed labourers, never had a 





single labourer who received relief from 
the parish ; in the dear times, you gave 
regular wages to married men of 15s. a 
week, with cottages of tle most perfect 
construction of your own building to live 
in, With large gardens, and with fuel carried 
home to them; and to unmarried men 
18s. aweek; and to both, those occasional 
additional benefits which are advantages 
belonging to the service of every good 
mastcr At the present moment you 
give very nearly as much wages as at any 
time, considering that the ruinous fall of 
prices is not proportionately, nor any- 
thing like it, in favour of the consumer. 
You have thus paid in wages thou- 
sands, I may almost say tens of thousands, 
more than you were compelled to do: 
yes, and more than you were required 
to do by justice to yourself and your 
labourers, if your own livelihood depended 
on the farming you were carrying on. 
But you have always foregone your right, 
and sacrificed your pecuniary interest ; 
you have laid cown the rule not to gain 
anything by the labour of any man; you 
have chosen that the loss should fall upon 
you, and not upon those who are in no 
way recognized by law as having suffrage 
in the electing of those who make the 
laws: and if this has been your maxim 
throughout your life, it must be still more 
incumbent on you to observe it in your 
present position of legislator, in which 
position you disdain that horrible base- 
ness which it would be to pretend 
advancing the cause of human happiness, 
by taxing the peopie in their utmost ne- 


cessaries to pay for the circulation of 
books to delude them into working for 
lower wages, to the saving or increasing 
your own fortune. 
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In the inventions or restorations of 
former skill in agriculture, in which you 
have been engaged by way of relaxation, 
your experiments have not been at the 
expense of the labourers; you have 
‘* worked with your hands the things that 
““ were good, that you might have to give 
** to them that needed,” and that you 
might add to the power and production of 
the country ; and I may well say, that the 
‘* wages of the labourer do not abide with 
you.” But it has never been with you 
any boast that you have thus acted, in 
doing nothing more than what was the 
stern performance of conscientious duty. 

Therefore, any thing niust be welcome 
to you which can tend to throw light on, 
and to lay bare the schemes for, the fur- 
therance of the accumulations to be acce- 
lerated by this Poor-law; the chief featiires 
of which, if such multifarious and intri- 
cate matters can be characterized in few 
words, I submit to be principally : 


1. Voting in the raising and disposal 
of money, by those who do not 
contribute. 

2. Destitution of power in the justices 
and local constitutional authorities, 
and investing the Secretary of State 
with power in their place. 

3. The deprivation of militia-men of 
relief, while they are compelled to 
serve in defence of the estates on 
which they thus have no claim ; and 
all in virtue of law, in making of 
which they contribute in no de- 
gree. 

4. Abolition of the claim upon fathers 
of illegitimate children, and the 
invalidating the testimony of wo- 
men generally. 





That these alone are innovations of the 
most dangerous kind, most portentous of 
dreadful national evil and degradation, a 
very little reflection must convince every 
one not corrupted by the insidious and 
pestiferous accumulators; and such as, 
after the making of your motion, the 
Legislature will not authorize, it is fer- 
vently prayed by, 

My dear father, 
Your ever affectionate Son, 
Wa. COBBETT, jun. 


PREFACE. 


Tne reader has a right to expect an 
outline of the method which has been 
pursued in the analysis here presented to 
him, and also of the principal motive with 
which it has been undertaken ; upon both 
which I will endeavour to satisfy him ; 
and, having indulged in copious remarks 
upon the several points, I will do this in 
as succinct a manner and abstaining as 
much from entering into the merits as 
possible. The mEruop has been, first, 
to leave out all those portions of the act 
which could be sately presented to the 
reader by way of abstract. Second, to 
retain verbatim all those portions which, 
being of importance, were too technical 
or intricate to venture to substitute an 
abstract, or, which I have thought too 
interesting not to be worthy of being read 
in the text. Third,to arrange all the 
matters thus condensed or selected verba- 
tim, int» parts and cections, and the sec- 
tions subdivided according to the matters 
contained in each, distinct from each other. 
Fourth, to add remarks by way of eluci- 
dation or commentary, accompanying the 
respective matters in their several 
places. Fifth, wherever the same enact- 
ment has an effect to bring it under con- 
sideration in different sections, to point 
this out in every case. 

In refraining from printing the whole 
act, which might very easily have been 
done by arranging the clauses entire in 
the same method, the reader will be 
pleased to observe, that my object has 
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been to make a distinction between the 
parts wluliy unnecessary for him to read, 
and those which it may be necessary o1 
at least interesting to read. In an act of 
this bulk there must be a great deal of 
mere tautology, of repetition, of words o! 
form; it is these parts which [ have 
omitted, in order with the more confidence 
to recommend other parts to close atten- 
tion, Of these parts omitred, it has been | 
my aim to give s» exactly the substance. | 
that, even if the reader Lave the act itsell 


* S.2 er all —— } 
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need not refer toit. fe will find, how. 
ever, stil], that there is a great deal tu 
him to go through, and ef which [thas 
offered no ab-tract as sufficient for } 
depesd upon. A further reason for noty 


~ oo ae a ‘ther arrance | 
printing the act ¢ ire, eituer arranve hy | 


a Od are 


or in the orizinal fora: ac the end of t! e | 
analysis, ts, the very great number of this 
act, which are every where io circualatioa ; 
s> that I have thought it was wasting) 
paper to reprint it, while I subwit that) 
the edition | here offer is all that is re- 
quired tor the thorough investigation of 
every matter in the act. 

My morive has been to make that} 
understood, en I confidently believe, if| 
it had been understood, would not have been | 
pissed. As to the prob. bility of its hav- | 
ing been so understo -d, or even the pos- 
sibility, I think the reader will be con-! 
vinced by a glance at this analysis. But 
to convince hin that if it had been so, it 
would not have passed, there are some 
considerations to which [ beg to call bis 
attention; because it Is my conviction | 
that this bill was passed contrary to the 
express sentinient of the Legislature, | 
which has made me the more anxious t 0 
exhibit its glaring defects, its Inconsis- | 
tencies and anomalics. Amongst the 
Most important considerations is, first, the 
fact, that it was so’enn'y stated in the | 
two Houses that the jaw was not to go) 
into effect immediately, This was, 


stated in the most po-.iive manner by} 
Lord ALrnoar, upon the last division, | 
when there were fitty- two who voted for | | 
the reading that day six months, upon | 
the motion of Mr. Hopces. The Mi- 
nister was asked by an influential Mem-| 
ber upon this occasion, whether the bill 
were not to yo into eflect instanter, when 
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he answered distinctly that it was not; 
and he again said “no,” upon Mr, 
ilodges rising to repeatthe question, In 
the other House, the second reading was 
opposed by several lords, especially Lords 
Kupon, Wynrorp, ALVANLEY, and 
LON DON DERRY. Lord ELpown particu 
larly deprecated haste ; : Lord WyNFORD 

ent into the whole ques‘ion, combatting 
the principles; Lord ALVANLEY par- 
ticulariy pointed aut that prurient dispo- 
sitiua of the POU ical economists to copy 
the custams of France, ia generalizing all 
yver in the hands of the faovernment, 
hich he reprobated as un-English and 
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e}ineonsistent with liberty. Lord Lon- 


DUNDERRY objected to it on the whole, 
avd a'so more particularly for the reasons 
given by Lord Alvaaley, producing at 
the same time a statement to the same 


} ge . . 
effect numerously signed by the magis- 


tracy of Durham. In other stages it was 
stil more actively opposed by Lord 
Kenyon and other lords, who entered 


(a protest against the whole principle 
of the bill, and which may be found 


in the Reyister of 16. and 23. of 


Angas. And, the whole of that part 
relating to bastardy was opposed by the 
Bishop of Exerer and other lords, who 
entered a protes: 2 crainst it, and which 
may be found ia the Register of 23. of 
\urnst. Upon this second reading, 


. 
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after the opposition Le‘ore mentioned, the 


question turszed upon whether the Act 


were to yo wnto immediate effect; and, 
now comes the material circumstance, “a 
the Minister, Lord LanspowNneE, spoke 
(upon this point as follows: — ‘* The 


* Marquis of Lansdowne said, he 


‘‘merely rose to state, that nothing 
‘ was farther from the intention of Go- 
‘““vernment, and nothing farther from 
“the object of the bill, than to 
“force this change apon any district of 
“the country without full inquiry, and, 
‘in short, taking into consideration all 


-* the local circumstances connected with 
‘the place in question, With regard to 


“‘ the date referred to, when it was said 
‘‘ that this measure was to introduce a to- 
‘ tally different system all at once, it was 
‘ agreat mistake to suppose that the thing 
“ was to be done thus suddenly. What 
“ was intended by the fixing of that date 
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“was, that no change, not even in that | 
“‘ worst abuse of the system, the allow- | 

‘ ance-system, should take place until 
" after that date.” Noone could imagine, 
nor can imagine, that his lordship was 
intentionally conveying a falsehood in, 
the words of truth ; so that, it is evident 
that not only the House, but he himselt 
was deceived. And thus the division 
which ultimately took place, of 76 to 13, 
was not, whether this were a good law, 
but whether it were advisable to enter- 
tain the question of putting it to experi- 
ment, 

How a law could be experimental; 
how penal enactments were to be played 
with in this sort of way; no matter how 
much the term may be a _ self-contradic- 
tion, this only shows still further how 
laws are fabricated, how much their being 
passed depends upon accident and upon 
inattention of all, except a few interested 
individuals. This idea of the experiment 
was generally entertained .by the public ; 
and the true state of the case having es- 
caped the public eye is not surpristg, 
seeing that the public eye is necessarily 
as to “things present, incapable of fixing 
upon points of intricacy. 

But, the great circumstance to take 
into consideration is, the enactments in- 
troduced in the committees of the Parlta- 
ment, in spite of all this inattention, hav- 
ing the effect of negativing or neutralis- 
ing the coercive parts of the Bill, and 
of course contradicting the principles 
upon which they were founded; and, 
these parts inserted, st¢/l remaining to- 
gether with those with which they are 
wnconsistent, eminently show, in my 
humble opinion, the real and expressed 
sentiment of the Legislature to have been 
set at defiance or to have been defeated. 
And, that which is very curious, one of 
these insertions, fully debated in both 
Houses, and persisted in after all, was 
described by the prime mover in the Bill, 
the then Lord Chancellor, as ‘‘ wholly 
‘at variance with all those provisions 
‘which clothe the commissioners with 
** discretionary power’; and this, too, 
by way of solemn, solitary protest! In 
this protest, he may be said to sing a 
** lament” over the ruins of the Bill; 
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but, it was a solo, His protest is such, 


that he might have said, as was said by a 
former Lord Chancellor, at the passing 
of the Six Acts, upon the expunging of 
the banishment clause on /ibel (intended 
solely for my father) and defended by the 
Whig Scotch lawyers of that time, that 
the ‘‘bill was spuded,” or, suiting the 
word to his brogue, that the bill was 
spelt. 

At the different parts of the act where 
it is zwconsestent with itself, I have pointed 
this out; but, there is another thing to 
consider, namely, the numerous in- 
stances in which the bill was altered on 
the side of leniency during its progress in 
Parliament, as in the above instance where 
the alteration is at variance with the 
spirit in which the bill was framed ; and, 
besides this, there are very curious in- 
stances of alterations made in conse- 
quence of those alterations, but ina d:f- 
I will here make a selec- 
tion of instances embracing all these 
points, after considering which, the reader 
cannot but remain satisfied how very much 
this act, and all its coercive provisions, 
owe their existence to accident, intrigue 
and cunning, and, however marvellous it 
may appear, literally and truly in defiance 
of the sentiment of Parliament. 

The principal of these alterations are : 
1. By the bill (clause 2) the three commis- 
sioners were to have the same privileges 
and immunities as the twelve judges, and 
they were to have power to commit for 
contempt ; this (see clause 2) is expunged. 
2. By the bill (14) the general rules were 
not to be removable by writ of certiorari ; 
that is to say, there was nothing to check 
the absolute will of the Secretary of State 
but an act of Parliament : to be restrained 
by no law, in fact. This (see 105 to 
108) is not left so; the rules are remov- 
able. 3. By the bill (11) the assistant- 
commissioners were to be, whether qual’- 
fied or not, ex-officio justices of the 
peace for all England, for all things con- 
cerning the poor, except acting at the 
Quarter Sessions, and except convicting 
for penalties. Whether they would have, 
ex-officio, taken the chair at the Petty 
Sessions; whether the qualified justices 
of the division would have stood, or sat, 
or crawled, in their presence, can now 
only be guessed at. This is expunged, 
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But, now we have to remark one of the 
most curious things in this act. The 
move of expunging in this place produced 
a move of insertion in another; and, al- 
together, produced a most remarkable 
unsettledness there, where there appeared 
to be no sympathy, affinity, or relation- 
ship whatever. Clause 96 was inserted, 
by which overseers and others may refuse 
to obey illegal orders of justices. So 
that, now, all power is taken from jus- 
tices; this is certainly a strong rebound, 
to say the least of it; a moveen revanche, 
as the French say; that is to say, in En- 
glish, zx revenge. 4. But now we come 
to the other effects of the same earth- 
guake, produced by the terrible degrada- 
tion in clause 2 of the act. Clause 85 
of the bill gives a penalty, on disobedience 
in subordinate officers, to guardians ; in 
the act, this clause, which is now 95, zn- 
cludes jus'ices along with the guardians, 
whose reasonable orders only were to be 
obeyed. A very new thing, certainly, to 
rank justices with parish officers! How- 
ever, the wording in both cases is curious : 
in the bill, ‘‘ wilfully neglect to aid and 
** assist the guardians, or shall disobey 
“ their reasonable orders’ ; in the act, 
“wilfully disobey the legal and reason- 
‘* able orders of justic es and guardians.”’ 
5. The final shock was felt in the clause 
which stood 87 in the bill and is now 98. 
This gave a penalty for the protection of 
the commissioners. In the bill the rules, 
the disobedience of which are punishable, 
are described thus: ‘lawful rules, &c.” 
In the act, the little word ‘* lawful ” has 
slipped out. 6. And, in the same clause, 
there are some other words slipped in; 
and which shows, in a striking point of 
view, how our economists carry their 
thriftiness through all their actions, even 
in saving words which are thrown away, 
rejected by the Legislature ; for, these are 
carefully treasured up by the Scotch law- 
makers! The insertion which is ‘made 
here, is of some of the very words knocked 
oat of clause 2; they are one of the 
teeth there knocked out, only here made 
longer and sharper; to wit: ‘or shall 
‘“* be guilty of any contempt of the com- 
** missioners sitting as a board’”’; so that, 
seeing that they are not to commit for the 
contempt themselves (at the utmost for 








one month), this “offence’’ is here ranked 
along with disobedience, which, in the 
third instance, is a misdemeanour, with 
a penalty not less than twenty pounds, 
and imprisonment with or without hard 
labour ! 


It is needless to say that the Legislature 
collectively must have lad total ignorance 
of these clever and minute, but most ef- 
fective little scratches of the pen. But, 
clause 10, which was inserted, wholly 
and entirely, being for the great principle 
of limiting the duration of these uncon- 
Sstitutional powers, must be totally at va- 
riance with the destitution, in powers, of 
the constitutional authorities; for, at the 
enc of the five years (unless the Secretary 
of State have a fresh term granted him) 
there is no authority, local or general ; 
neither the Frenchman-like governing of 
towns and villages from the metropolis, 
nor the English local government, 

Besides the above, there are no less 
than seventeen vaiiances between the 
bill and the act, in which severity has 
been mitigated, and which I will enume- 
rate.—1]. The bill (clause 12) giving 
penalty on false declarations, added in 
any particular ; this is left out in the 
act, clause 13.-—2. Baill (41) did not 
contain the proviso in act (48) that no 
person should hold any office who had 
been convicted of felony, perjury, or fraud, 
—3. Bill (15) does not ascertain the 
amounts of charges to be paid for copies 
and extracts, which is done by clause 18 
of the act.—4. The act (85) contains a 
proviso by which the treasurers of volun- 
tary subscriptions are not accountable to 
the Secretary of State, which the bill (78) 
did not. This proviso clashes with clause 
29 as to ascertaining averages, and it also 
clashes with the definition of ‘* poor-rate ” 
in the interpretation clause.—5, Bill (89), 
the clause for recovery of penalties con- 
tained these words, wholly left out in the 
act (Cl): ‘‘although no information in 
“writing shall have been exhibited or 
“taken by or before such justices; and 
“all such proceedings by summons with- 
‘‘ out information shall be as good, valid, 
‘‘ and effectual to all intents and purposes 
“as if an information in writing had been 
* exhibited.”—6. Bill (20) gives power 
to raise money equal to a tenth of the 
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rates, reduced by act (25) to 50/. in any 
case.—7. Bill (83), penalty for bringing 
beer into a workhouse to be ‘ not less 
than 10/., nor more than 201.’’; act (92), 
‘“not exceeding 10/.”—8. Bill (84) the 
penalty on the master for allowing beer 
being brought in, “ not less than 102. nor 
more than 50/. ;” act (93) ‘* not exceed- 
ing 20/.”—9. In both the foregoing cases, 
the bill required one justice onlygto con- 
vict, while the act requires ¢wo.—1l0. 
Bill (91) gave appeal against convictions 
only when the penalty exceeded. 5/, the 
act (103) gives it against penalty of any 
amount.—11. Bill (49) says no relief to 
be given if not ordered by guardians ; act 
(54) makes exceptions.—12. Act (52) 
contains other exceptionsto the general rule 
of the bill (46) as to relief, for which see 
my remarks in the proper place.—13. 
Bill (47) fixed a general discontinuance 
of relief to persons who had any work, 
whether constant or not, after 1. June 
1835. This clause is left out, and the 
enactment modified in clause 52, and 
most importantly modified ton; the seve- 
rity is apparently mitigated, but the 
mitigation is turned to wonderful account. 
—14. Bill (59, 60) containéd an innova- 
tion with regard to apprenticing parish 
children, expunged by 61 of the act; 
extremely curious and worth turning to 
the place —15. Bill (67) abolished set- 
tlements for apprenticeships not com- 
menced ; thisis left out in the act.—16. 
Bill (73) was the devil’s own clause, 
making grandfathers and grandmothers 
of illegitimate children liable to maintain 
them! This is left out.—17. Bill con- 
tained none of the clauses now in act 
(72 to 76) nor any one word affecting 
the fathers of illegitimate children, 
except that they should be forthwith 
liberated. 


Thus here are altogether twenty-four 
alterations by way of mitigating the seve- 
ritiea of the bill, or reducing the powers 
of the Secretary of State; at least, altera- 
tions made with this intention on the 
part of the Legislature. And, here I can- 
not but notice once more the famous 
clause 19, which the then Lord Chan- 
cellor says is at variance with clothing 
the commissioners with discretionary 
power, and wholly founded on distrust 
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of those commissioners; but which 
clause he (a lawyer!) says, in his pro- 
test, defeats its ‘‘ manifest inten- 
tion’! I have shown (Part II. section 2.) 
that this clause gives any one the power, 
by merely obtaining a preacher’s license, 
to visit any workhouse and see what vic- 
tuals is given to the poor, and to see 
every thing that is done with them. The 
protest admits that the intention of the 
clause being carried into effect, amounts 
to this; but it says, that for want of 
technicality in the wording, the clause 
defeats itself. Now, then, this clause 
had had full debate in both Houses, and 
also in aconference between the Houses ; 
and, amongst all the arguments made use 
of against it; amongst all the ridicule, 
all the scoffing, all the heat; it never 
transpires, till after the debates are 
over, and therefore too late to correct, 
that, for want of one word, it defeats it- 
self; but, after it is past remedy, the im- 
potency of the clause is proclaimed ! 

A little more, however, about the get- 
ting up of this Act of Parliament. There 
are two alterations which are additions 
of severity, and most important additions 
too, one of them being the leading fea- 
ture of the whole scheme; namely, the 
right of voting, and the other the pe- 
nalty on. the returning of emigrants. 
With regard to the latter, the bill, by 
clause 61, made emigrants liable for the 
money advanced to them, if they returned 
and were chargeable within twenty years ; 
but, the act has (62) laid on the penalty 
if they ever return at all! However, the 
whole question about population and emi- 
gration being a mania, promoted by 
crafty men for their own ends, this vio- 
lent enactment is not so surprising. 

With regard to the alteration in the 
qualification for voting, however, one 
would at first imagine that this, so gla- 
ringly an innovation, so in violation of 
all principle, while so monstrously in 
favour of the landlords, or at any rate 
against their tenants, was a thing likely 
to have been done with their knowledge, 
at all events. But it is worth while first 
to remark the facts. The bill (18) re- 
ferred, both for owners and rate-payers, 
to the scale given in the Select Vestry 
acts; it abstained from giving the scale 
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itself, though it would have taken but a| 
few lines; but an appearance is given, 
that the voting is to continue as in select 
vestries precisely, by reference being 
made 10 both the Select Vestry Acts. 
Now, of these two acts the first contains 
eleven and the other three clauses, and 
there is absolutely only one clause (and 
that in the first act) out of all the fourteen, 
which contains one word with regard to 
the said scale. Why, therefore, were 
these two acts referred to, when at most 
only one was made applicable, unless it 
were to produce a certain zmpression, to 
cause a certain confusion ? The first im- 
pression is every thing; at any rate it 
was so here, for, while the committees 
went at once to work to make the mon- 
strous alteration which was made, to give 
votes according to the select vestry scale 
for rate-payers to the landlord, and to 
take that scale from the tenant and to 
heighten his amount of rate fourfold and 
reduce his votes half; giving the landlord 
six votes certain, as landlord, for property 
rated at 150/., and possibly three votes 
besides as rate-payer ; namely, three votes 
for property rated at 400/.: while this 
was doing, and after it was done, giving, 
in addition to this great disparity, the 
power of voting by proxy for the six 
votes ; though all this was done, the first 
impression remained, of an equality, at 
least, between the landlord and the tenant, 
whichapparent equality it was which paved 
the way and more immediately opened the 
door to depriving the tenant of one half 
and giving that half to the landlord ; who 
thus, now, has twice as many votes as his 
tenant, though he pay not a farthing, and 
three times as many if he pay the same! 
It is impossible to suppose that so very 
great a difference as this should have 
taken place in the minds of the designers 
after the introduction of the bill; and, 
the thing as it now stands, evidently, by 
the curious mixing up of the Select Vestry 
Acts, was all planned before the bill was 
introduced, and the ultimate design re- 
served, to avoid the shock which would 
have been occasioned by announcing it 
at once. It may be observed, that this 
withdrawing of the rate-payers from the 
equality with the owners, as first an- 





nounced; the dissetazng of the rate- 


payers of their privilege given by SturGEs 
Bovurner’s scale, and disseizing the owners 
with the privilege, being at all events 
unprecedented in law-making, has placed 
the owners in a predicament which is 
novel in titles to rights or privileges. 
The owners are in neither act named to- 
gether with their scale of votes; the 
owners are spoken of in one act, and the 
scale in another, but then that scale is 
for different parties; but those parties 
are deprived and other parties put in 
possession; so that, why not have re- 
pealed that clause in Sturges Bourne’s 
Act, and copied the words into this act ? 
The treaty of peace made by Mars#AL 
‘Dresitsca with the Turks, referred to 
secret articles; and, this act of Parlia- 
ment really, I think, must take its prece- 
dent from such treaties of peace imposed by 
conquerors! As to the simple principle 
of plurality of votes according to propor- 
tion of contribution to the taxation, it was 
this principle in the French electi n code 
which cost the Bourbons their kingdom 
at the last revolution. This was the 
standing, common-place argument against 
them and their government; for which 
Cuarugs the Tenth may, probably, thank 
Mr. Sturges Bourne ; forthe example was 
set here, as the French law for plurality 
of votes was not passed till 1820, and 
then it was only for a double vote; and, 
we know that the abolition of this double 
vote is the solitary change which has 
been produced by the revolution towards 
popular rights, though the Government 
has shown every disposition to exceed 
and has exceeded by far the Government 
of Charles the Tenth in coercion and in 
oppression of all sorts. 


Wma. COBBETT, Jun. 


London, 1. June, 1835. 
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TO THE REFORMERS. 


On the subject of raising a sum of money 
for the purpose of defraying the ex- 
penses attending the securing of a 
seat in Parliament at the next Elec- 
tion. 

London, Feb. 5. 1820. 


FRIENDS AND FELLOW COUNTRYMEN, 
AND COUNTRYWOMEN, 


The sum of money which | wished you 
to put me in possession of, under the name 
of a Funp ror Rerorm, will, 1 can 
clearly see, be raised by the time that | 
should thiuk it necessary to employ it. 
But the death of the King has made me 
anxious to appeal to you fora purpose, 
which I think proper openly to avow; 
and that is, the obtaining of the means 0: 
securing a seat in the [louse of Commons; 
which seat great numbers of you are cer- 
tainly very anxious that [I should obtain, 
Before i proceed further, in speaking o! 
the utility of my being in Parliament, 
suffer me to say some little matter with 
regard to the calumnies which have been 
heaped upon me by the atrocious daily 
press of the metropolis; by the still more 
atrocious Quarterly Review, and by aimost 
the whole of the country newspapers. | 
shall go back further than may be thought 
necessary, in order that you may see me 
from the begioning. Tor, upon this par- 
ticular occasion, | am desirous that you 
should have all the means of judging 
fairly, between me and those by whom J 
have so long been assailed, 

At eleven years of age iny employment 
was clipping of box-edgings and weeding 
beds of flowers in the garden of the 
Bishop of Winchester, at the Castle of 
Farnham, my native town. I had al- 
ways been fond of beautiful gardens; 
and a gardener, who had just come from 
the King’s Gardens at Kew, gave such 
a description of them as made me in- 
stantly resolve to work in these gardens. 
The next morning, without saying a word 
to any one, off | set, with no clothes, ex- 
cept those upon my back, and with thir- 
teen halfpence in my pocket. I found 
that I must go to Richmond, and I, ac- 
cordingly went on, from place to place, in- 
quiring my way thither. A long day (it 
was in June) broughtmeto Richmond inthe 
afternoon, Two-pennyworth of bread and 
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cheese and a pennyworth of small beer, 
which I had on the road, and one-half- 
penny that I hadlost somehow or other, left 
three-pence in my pocket. With this for 
wy whole fortune, I was trudging through 
Richmond, in my blue smock-frock and 
my red garters tied under my knees, 
when, staring about me, my eye fell upon 
a little book, in a bookseller’s window, on 
the outside of which was written? 
“TALE OF A ‘TUB; PRICE 3d.” 
The title was so odd, that my curiosity 
was excited. I had the 3d., but, then, l 
could have no supper. In I went, and 
got the’ little book, which T was so impa- 
tient to read, that I got over into a fieid, 
at the upper corner of Kew Gardens, 
where there stood a hay-stack. On the 
shady side of this, I sat down to read. 
The book was so different from anything 
that I had ever read before : it was some- 
thing so new to my mind, that, though I 
could not at all understand some of it, it 
delighted me beyond description ; and it 
produced what I have always considered 
a sort of birth of intellect. I read on till 
it was dark, without any thought about 
supper or bed. When I could see no 
longer, I put my little book in my pocket, 
and tumbled down by the side of the 
stack, where I slept till the birds in Kew- 
gardens awaked me in the morning; when 
off I started to Kew, reading my little 
book. The singularity of my dress, the 
simplicity of my manner, my confident 
and lively air, and, doubtless, his own 
compassion besides, induced the gardener 
who was a Scotsman, I remember, to 
give me victuals, find me lodging, and 
set me to work, And, it was during the 
period that I was at Kew, that the pre- 
sent King and two of his brothers laughed 
at the oddness of my dress, while | was 
sweeping the grass-plat round the foot of 
the Pagoda. The gardener, secing me 
fond of books, lent me some gardening 
books to read; but, these [ could not 
relish after my Tale of a Tub, which I 
carried about with me wherever | went, 
and when I, at about twenty years old, 
lost it in a box that fell overboard in the 
Bay of Funday in North America, the 
loss gave me greater pain than | have 
have ever felt at losing thousands of 


pounds. 
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itself, though it would have taken but a 
few lines; but an appearance is given, 
that the voting is to continue as in select 
vestries precisely, by reference being 
made to both the Select Vestry Acts, 
Now, of these two acts the first contains 
eleven and the other three clauses, and 
there is absolutely only one clause (and 
that in the first act) out of all the fourteen, 
which contains one word with regard to 
the said scale. Why, therefore, were 
these ¢wo acts referred to, when at usp 
only one was made applicable, unless 

were to produce a certain zmpression, * 
cause a certain confusion ? The first im- 
pression is every thing; at any rate it 
was so here, for, while the committees 
went at once to work to make the mon- 
strous alteration which was made, to give 
votes according to the select vestry scale 
for rate-payers to the landlord, and to 
take that scale from the tenant and to 
heighten his amount of rate fourfold and 
reduce his votes half; giving the landlord 
six votes certain, as landlord, for property 
rated at 150/., and possibly three votes 
besides as rate-payer ; namely, three votes 
for property rated at 400/.: while this 
was doing, and after it was done, giving, 
in addition to this great disparity, the 
power of voting by proxy for the six 
votes ; though all this was done, the first 
impression remained, of an equality, at 
least, between the landlord and the tenant, 
which apparent equality it was which paved 
the way and more immediately opened the 
door to depriving the tenant of one half 
and giving that half to the landlord ; who 
thus, now, has twice as many votes as his 
tenant, though he pay not a farthing, and 
three times as many if he pay the same! 
It is impossible to suppose that so very 
great a difference as this should have 
taken place in the minds of the desgners 
after the introduction of the bill; and, 
the thing as it now stands, evidently, by 
the curious mixing up of the Select Vestry 
Acts, was all planned before the bill was 
introduced, and the ultimate design re- 
served, to avoid the shock which would 
have been occasioned by announcing it 
at once. It may be observed, that this 
withdrawing of the rate-payers from the 
equality with the owners, as first an- 





nqunced; the dissetzeng of the. 1 rate- | 


| payers of their privilege given by Sturces 


Bovurnr’s scale, and disseizing the owners 
with the privilege, being at all events 
unprecedented in law- making, has placed 
the owners in a predicament which is 
novel in titles to rights or privileges. 
The owners are in neither act named to- 
gether with their scale of votes; the 
owners are spoken of in one act, and the 
scale in another, but then that scale is 
for different parties; but those parties 
are deprived and other parties put in 
t| possession: so that, why not have re- 
pealed that clause in Sturges Bourne’s 
Act, and copied the words into this act ? 
The treaty of peace made by Mars#au 
‘Dresirscu with the Turks, referred to 
secret articles; and, this act of Parlia- 
ment really, I think, must take its prece- 
dent from such treaties of peace imposed by 
conquerors! As to the simple principle 
of plurality of votes according to propor- 
uion of contribution to the taxation, it was 
this principle in the French electi»n code 
which cost the Bourbons their kingdom 
at the last revolution. This was the 
standing, common-place argument against 
them and their government; for which 
Cuarves the Tenth may, probably, thank 
Mr. Sturges Bourne ; for the example was 
set here, as the French law for plurality 
of votes was not passed till 1820, and 
then it was only for a double vote; and, 
we know that the abolition of this double 
vote is the solitary change which has 
been produced by the revolution towards 
popular rights, though the Government 
has shown every disposition to exceed 
and has exceeded by far the Government 
of Charles the Tenth in coercion and in 
oppression of all sorts. 


Wa. COBBETT, Jun. 


London, 1. June, 1835. 
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TO THE REFORMERS. 


On the subject of raising a sum of money 
for the purpose of defraying the ex- 
penses attending the securing of a 
seat in Parliament at the next Elec- 
tion. 

London, Feb. 5. 1820. 

FRIENDS AND PELLOW COUNTRYMEN, 

AND COUNTRYWOMEN, 

The sum of money which | wished you 
to put me in possession of, under the name 
of a Funp ror Rerorm, will, 1 can 
clearly see, be raised by the time that | 
should thiuk it necessary to employ it. 
But the death of the King has made me 
anxious to appeal to you for a purpose, 
which I think proper openly to avow; 
and that is, the obtaining of the means o: 
securing a seat in the [louse of Commons; 
which seat great numbers of you are cer- 
tainly very anxious that [ should obtain, 
Before i proceed further, in speaking o! 
the utility of my being in Parliament, 
suffer me to say some little matter with 
regard to the calumnies which have been 
heaped upon me by the atrocious daily 
press of the metrupolis; by the still more 
atrocious Quarterly Review, and by aimost 
the whole of the country newspapers. 1 
shall go back further than may be thought 
necessary, in order that you may see me 
from the beginning. Tor, upon this par- 
ticular occasion, | am desirous that you 
should have all the means of judging 
fairly, between me and those by whom J 
have so long been assailed. 

At eleven years of age iny employment 
was clipping of box-edgings and weeding 
beds of flowers in the garden of the 
Bishop of Winchester, at the Castle of 
Farnham, my native town. IJ had al- 
ways been fond of beautiful gardens ; 
and a gardener, who had just come from 
the King’s Gardens at Kew, gave such 
a description of them as made me in- 
stantly resolve to work in these gardens. 
The next morning, without saying a word 
to any one, off | set, with no clothes, ex- 
cept those upon my back, and with thir- 
teen halfpence in my pocket. I found 
that | must go to Richmond, and I, ac- 
cordingly went on, from place to place, in- 
quiring my way thither. A long day (it 
was in June) broughtmeto Richmond in the 
afternoon. Two-pennyworth of bread and 





cheese and a pennyworth of small beer, 
which I had on the road, and one-half- 
penny that I hadlost somehow or other, left 
three-pence in my pocket. With this for 
my whole fortune, I was trudging through 
Richmond, in my blue smock- frock and 
my red garters tied under my knees, 
when, staring about me, my eye fell upon 
a little book, in a bookseller’s window, on 
the outside of which was written: 
“TALE OF A TUB; PRICE 3d.” 
The title was so odd, that my curiosity 
was excited. I had the 3d., but, then, l 
could have no supper. In I went, and 
got the’ little book, which T was so impa- 
tient to read, that I got over into a fieid, 
at the upper corner of Kew Gardens, 
where there stvod a hay-stack. On the 
shady side of this, I sat down to read, 
The book was so different from anything 
that | had ever read before : it was somes 
thing so new to my mind, that, though I 
could not at all understand some of it, it 
delighted me beyond description ; and it 
produced what I have always considered 
a sort of birth of intellect. I read on till 
it was dark, without any thought about 
supper or bed. When I could see no 
longer, I put my little book in my pocket, 
and tumbled down by the side of the 
stack, where I slept till the birds in Kew- 
gardens awaked me in the morning; when 
off I started to Kew, reading my little 
book. The singularity of my dress, the 
simplicity of my manner, my confident 
and lively air, and, doubtless, his own 
compassion besides, induced the gardener 
who was a Scotsman, | remember, to 
give me victuals, find me lodging, and 
set me to work, And, it was during the 
period that | was at Kew, that the pre- 
sent King and two of his brothers laughed 
at the oddness of my dress, while | was 
sweeping the grass-plat round the foot of 
the Pagoda. The gardener, secing me 
fond of books, lent me some gardening 
books to read; but, these [ could not 
relish after my Tale of a T'ub, which I 
carried about with me wherever | went, 
and when [, at about twenty years old, 
lost it in a box that fell overboard in the 
Bay of Funday in North America, the 
loss gave me greater pain than I have 
have ever felt at losing thousands of 


pounds. 
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This circumstance, trifling as it was, 


and childish as it may seem to relate it, 
has always endeared the recollection of 
Kew to me. About five weeks ago, I had 
occasion to go from Cheltenham to 
Twickenham with my two eldest sons, | 
brought them back through Kew, in order 
to show them the pluce where the hay- 
stack stood; having frequently related 
to them what I have now related to you. 

Far be it from me to suppose, that 
you want any thing to convince you, 
that the numerous foul accusations, 
made against me by the public press, 
are wholly false. But, upon this oc- 
casion, permit me to say, that it is not 
unnecessary, and that it is but bare 
justice to you, justice to your discern- 
ment and your virtue, for me to show, 
that you have not conferred such 
marks of respect on one who is un- 
worthy of them. 

You have how, and at what an age, 
I started in the world. Those of you 
who are mothers will want nothing but 
the involuntary impulse of your own 
hearts to carry your minds back to the 
alarm, the fears and anxieties of my most 
tender mother. But, if I am ‘‘ an ertra- 
ordinary man,” as I have been called by 
some persons, who ought to have found 
out a different epithet, I was a still more 
extraordinary boy. For, though I never 
returned home for any length of time, 
and never put my parents to a farthing 
in expense, after the time abovemen- 
tioned, I was always a most dutiful son, 
never having, in my whole life, wilfully 
and deliberately disobeyed either my 
father or my mother. I carried in my 
mind their precepts against drinking and 
gaming; and I have never been drunk 
and have never played at any game in my 
life. When in the army I was often 
tempted to take up the cards. But, the 
words of my father came into my mind, 
and rescued me from the peril. Exposed 
as you must well know, to all sorts of 
temptations ; young, strong, adventurous, 
uncommonly gay and greatly giv2n to 
talk; still, I never in my whole life, was 
brought before a magistrate, either as de- 
fendant or complainant. And, even up 
to this hour about five oaths are all that 
I have ever taken, notwithstanding the 








multitude and endless variety of affairs, in 
which I have been engaged. I en- 
tered the army at strfeen, and quitted 
it at twenty-five. I never was once 
even accused of a fault of any sort. 
At nineteen I was promoted to Ser- 
geant-major from a Corporal, over the 
heads of nearly fifty sergeants. While 
my regiment was abroad, I received the 
public and official thanks of the Go- 
vernor of the Province for my zeal in 
the King’s service; while no _ officer 
of the regiment received any thanks 
at all. Many years after this, this 
same Governor (General Carleton) 
came to see me and to claim the pleasure 
of my acquaintance. When I quitted the 
army at Portsmouth, I had a discharge, 
bearing on it, that I had been discharged 
at my own request, and in consequence 
of the great services I had rendered the 
King’s service in that regiment. During 
this part of my life I lived amongst, and 
was compelled to associate with, the most 
beastly of drunkards, where liquor was so 
cheap, that even a soldier might be drunk 
every day ; yet I never, during the whole 
time, even tasted of any of that liquor. 
My father’s, and more especially my mo- 
ther’s precepts were always at hand to 
protect me. 

In 1792, I went to the United States 
of America. There I became a writer. 
I understood little at that time; but the 
utmost of my ability was exerted on the 
side of my country, though I had been 
greatly disgusted at the trick that had 
been played me in England, with regard 
to a court-martial, which I had demanded 
upon some officers. I forgot every thing 
when the honour of England was con- 
cerned. The King’s Minister in America 
made me offers of reward. {[ refused to 
accept of any, in any shape whatever. 
Reward was offered me, when I came home. 
I always refused to take one single penny 
from the Government. If I had been to be 
bought, judge you, my countrywomen, 
how rich, and even how high, I might 
have been at this day! But, I value the 
present received from the females of Lan- 
cashire a million times higher than all 
the money and all the titles which minis- 
ters and kings have to bestow. 

Driven again across the Atlantic to 
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avoid a dungeon, deprived of pen, ink, 
or paper, I still adhered faithfully to my 
beloved, though oppressed and miserable 
country. I overcame every difficulty ; 
and, to the surprise of friends and the 
confusion of enemies, caused a Register 
to be published once a week in London, 
though I was on the other side of the 
sea. And, while there, though I did 
much to benefit that country in the way 
of agriculture, I never did any act or 
uttered any word, that should seem to 
say, that I had abandoned England. If 
I had preferred tranquillity and ease and 
comfort to duty, I should not have re- 
turned; but have called my family to me. 
But, I have never had an idea of happi- 
ness distinct from the happiness and 
honour of my country. The greater her 
distress, the more necessary the presence 
of those of her sons, who possess abilities 
to assist in saving her. 

The calumnies of the London daily 
press, and of a great part of the weekly 
press and the country press, together 
with the Quarterly Review, have been 
so numerous, that I can only notice them 
in the gross. These cowardly libellers 
have exhibited me as a fraudulent debtor, 
and yet as being without a shilling. 
These calumnies answer themselves. But, 
if either were true, should I voluntarily 
have come home; and that, too, at a 
great expense ? It is very true, that the 
sudden breaking up of my affairs, in 1817, 
following a total loss of stz thousand 
pounds and upwards arising from the 
imprisonment and fine I had to endure 
for expressing my horror at seeing local- 
militia men flogged, in the heart of Eng- 
land, under a guard of German bayonets : 
it is very true, that these things, together 
with all the expenses attending a flight 
to, and a return from, America, leave me 
comparatively destitute of immediate pe- 
cuniary means. But, was it ever before 
heard of in the world, that, in answer to 
a man’s political writings, his books of 
account are to be produced ; a list of his 
pecuniary engagements published; and, 
what is more, his private letters, written 
in confidence many, many years before, 
obtained from a base and treacherous 
agent, and published to the world, and 
that, too, in a partial and garbled state ? 





Was a thing like this ever heard of in 
this world before; and is there, on this 
side the grave, a punishment adequate to 
so foul and so detested a deed? Con- 
sider, too, that my wife and daughters were 
here to support, to bear up i silence 
against all the reproaches, all the scoffs, 
all the taunts, all the savage insults of 
this numerous and united band of literary 
ruffians ! 

These cowardly and brutal men have 
represented me as being a harsh, tyran- 
nical, passionate, merciless, and even 
greedy man. I have said before that, in 
the whole course of my life, I never was 
once before a magistrate in any criminal 
case, either as accuser or accused; and 
that is a great deal to say, at the end of 
fifty-three years, and having no one to 
protect or advise me since I was eleven 
years old. Very few men can say as 
much. There is hardly a Quaker that 
can say as much, though he be much 
younger than I am. I never, in the 
whole course of my life, brought an action 
against any man for debt, though I have 
lost thousands of pounds by not doing it. 
Where is there a man so long engaged in 
business of various sorts, as I have been, 
who can say as much? I know of no 
such man. I never could find in my 
heart to oppress any man merely because 
he had not the ability to pay. I lose 
money by acting thus; but I did not lose 
my good opinion of myself, and that was 
far more valuable than money. Nor 
have I ever had an action brought against 
me for debt, in all my life-time, until 
since this my last return to England; 
when an attorney at Bishop’s Waltham in 
Hampshire, had a writ served upon me, 
without any notice ; without even writ- 
ing to me for the money ; and, what is 
more horrible still, the sheriff’s officer 
was sent to a public meeting, at the 
Crown and Anchor, and desired to arrest 
me there,at the very time that I should 
be addressing the meeting. The officer 
had more decency and more honour than 
to lend himself to such a base purpose. 
He followed me to my lodging ; called out 
a gentleman who was with me, requested 
that I would call at his house the next 
day, which I did. This malicious act 
was perpetrated by the attorney of one 
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Stares, a maltsterat Droxford. The debt 
was for about thirty pounds; a thing 
which I had totally forgotten, the malt 
having been served during the year before 
I went to America. This is the only 
action that has, in the whole course of 
my life, ever been brought against me 
fordebt. Can any man say as much who 
has been in a great way of business, of 
various kinds, during more than twenty 
years? I have employed, for a great many 
years, numerous servants and labourers 
at Botley. I seldom had less than seven- 
teen altogether; and I never had to com- 
plain of any of them to a magistrate but 
three times in my life; and, of all my 
servants and labourers, no one ever went 
to a magistrate to complain of me. When 
the printers turned out for wages in 
London, my then printer, Hansard, in 
order, as he said, to break the conspi- 
racy, as he called it, of the men, asked 
me to suspend the publication of the 
Register for a week. My answer was, 
‘* No: the men have a right to as much 
‘wages as they can get: give the men 
‘« their wages ; and, if you must raise your 
‘‘ price, [| must pay accordingly.” At 
this very time Wa ter, of the Times, 
one of my principal calumniators, was 
cramming printers into jail by half-dozens, 
on a charge of conspiracy to raise their 
wages. These are the men that have 
calumniated me, and represented me as a 
harsh and tyrannical man. 

I have seven children. The greater 
part of whom are fast approaching the) 
state of young men and young women. 
I never struck one of them in anger, in 
my life; and I recollect only one single 
tnstance in which I have ever spoke to | 
one of them ina really angry tone and, 
manner, And, when I had so done, it 
appeared as if my heart was gone out of 
my body. It was but once; and I hope 
it will never be again. Are there many 
men who can say as much as this? To 
my servants, I have been the most kind 
and indulgent of masters; and I have 
been repaid, in general, by their fidelity 
and attachment. Two consummate vil- 
lains I have met with. But their treach- 
ery, though of the blackest die, will by 
nO'means tend to make me distrustful or 
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votion, which I have experienced from 
others, exceeds even the perfidy of these 
two black-hearted men, who, besides, 
have yet to be rendered as notorious as 
they are infamous. These two diabolical 
fellows have been the instruments in the 
hands of the proprietors of what Lord 
CastirreaGu calls ‘‘ the respectable 
part of the press.”” Each of them is in 
possession of a considerable number of 
private letters of mine. These the 
wretches pull out and exhibit to the news- 
paper proprietors, as occasion may serve ; 
though to these men I have been a most 
generous benefactor ; and my only faults, 
with regard to them, are, that [ did not 
transport the one, and that I employed 
the other. 

Such men will always be found in the 
world ; and we must take the world as 
we find it. But, were there ever before 
found in the world, men, the proprietors 
of literary journals ; men having pre- 
tensions to the character of gentlemen ; 
men pretending to moral decency; men 
admitted into honourable society: were 
there ever before found in the world men 
in this walk of life, and having these pre- 
tensions, ready and willing to make their 
pages the vehicle of slanders drawn from 
a source so polluted! Never! and to 
all the other disgraces, which now stain 
our country, we have to add this: a press 


almost wholly divested of,every one of 


those characteristics, which have hereto- 
fore rendered the press a thing to be held 








Wl:tempered. The attachment and de- 


in estimation and honour. 

If I were disposed to retaliate upon 
two or three of the setters-on of these 
two perfidious monsters; if I were dis- 
posed to retaliate upon one, who has, in 
some measure, given countenance to their 
perfidy, by following their example, how 
miserable during life, could I render 
thatman! But, no! the example is too 
horrible for me to think of following it. 
Besides, if the public can view this breach 
of private confidence without feelings of 
detestation towards the wretches who have 
been guilty of it, no exposure that any 
man can make, will excite such feelings 
against them; and, therefore, for my 
part, I never retaliate. I keep the means 
of doing of it in my hands, and forbear 
to do it, that my children may learn sen- 
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timents of generosity, and may contract 
a fixed opinion that nothing is to produce 
a breach of private confidence. 

As to forgiveness towards the literary 
assassins, that is never to be expected 
from me. For myself, I have the power 
of chastisement in my hands; but, for 
their base and barbarous conduct, during 
my absence, towards my wife and 
daughters, whose lives they rendered one 
continued series of mortification and of 
grief; if, for this, J do not bring them to 
some signal degree of suffering, it will 
only be for the want of the power of 
doing it, Two or three Barristers, 
too, have joined in the scandalous cow- 
ardice and barbarity, not to mention some 
persons in another place, from whom 
nothing that was just or fair no man ex- 
pected. 

Evil seldom is wholly unattended with 
good of some sort. ‘Thus has it happened 
here. ‘The outrageous slanders uttered 
against me, the falsehood of which no- 
body so well knew as my own family, 
have had a tendency to make me, if pos- 
sible, still dearer tothat family. ‘To feel- 
ings of filial affection uncommonly strong 
have been added, in the breasts of my 
children, an ardent desire to sce me 
tnlumph over my enem’es, and to inflict 
vengeance on them, - My sons, three of 
whom are from sixteen to twenty-one 
years, and who, of course must detest the 
very idea of belonging, even in appear- 
ance, to the same profession, which con- 
tains the cowardly, savage, and perfidious 
men, by whom their father has been as- 
sailed, have, nevertheless, made up their 
mind to sacrifice the gratification of every 
natural desire of their own, in order to 
stand by him, and to obtain justice on the 
insulters of their mother and their sisters. 
My daughters equally devoted to their 
father and their mother, wrote to me 
upon my landing: ‘‘ Think nothing about 
“us ang our feelings. We are now able 
“to labour. We can earn our bread. 
‘€ We shall think it no disgrace to do it. 
Ke Nothing that we can do will ever half 

repay you and dear mama for your 
*‘ matchless tenderness towards us; and, 
“as to the indulgence of pride, we shall 
“always have enough of that in being 
“fable to.say, that we are your children, 
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‘and that we have, we hope, always been, 
“and always shall be, your dutiful and 
‘‘ affectionate daugliters.” 

Upon reading this letter, I should 
have wished fire and brimstone to fall 
upon and consume the country, which 
contained the savage rufhians, whose base 
calumnies had awakened these apprehen- 
sions. But | was, at that moment sure 
rounded by a part of YOU, my beloved 


‘countrymen and countrywomen ! I was in 


the midst of the brave, just, and enlightened 
Reformers of Lancashire, whose generous 
congratulations wiped the tears from my 
eyes. And though the public effect of 
those congratulations, of your addresses, 
and of the many marks of respect and of 
confidence which you have been pleased 
to bestow on me, from ail parts of the 
country; though the public effect of 
these have been great, the effect in my 
own family has been still greater. You 
have given adegree of pleasure to that 
family, which you will much more easily 
conceive than I can describe. My sons 
are ready to stand or fall with you, 


‘and my wife and daughters would scorn 


the enjoyment of any happiness which 
was not participated in by your wives 
and children. 

To YOU, however, I do, and I must, 
look for support in my public efforts. As 
far as the press can go, I want no assist- 
ance. Aided by my sons, I have already 
made the ferocious cowards of the Lon- 
don Press sneak into silence. But, there 
is a large range, a more advantageous 
ground to stand on, and that is the House 
of Commons. If | were there the fero- 
cious cowards of the press would be com- 
pelled, through their three hundred 
mouths, to tell the nation all that I 
should say ; or, if they would not, they 
must give place to men who would. And, 
it is easy to imagine what I| should say, 
how much I should do. A great effect 
on the public mind I have already pro- 
duced; but, what should I produce in 
only the next session, if I were in the 
House of Commons! Yet, there | can- 
not be without YOUR ASSISTANCE, 
Therefore, to you, the Reformers in every 
part of the kingdom, I appeal for that 
assistance, 
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for such a purpose we know by the pro- 
ceedings of others; and, recollect, tha 
PERCIVAL’s opinion was taken upon 


the subject, in the case of that creature | 


MaAInwarInG, and he gave an opinion, 
being then Solicitor-General, that to sub- 
scribe was lawful, and he added, that he 
himself had subscribed. 

The “ Fund for Reform,” | shall, for 
the present, divert to this more pressing 
object; so that that may go on, under its 


_ present name, or under this new appella- 


tion. The Parliament may be dissolved 
in less than a week; so that, now there 
is no time to he lost. 1 would not 
call upon you for a farthing; but, situ- 
ated as | am,I should not, if | were to go, 
on this account, to any expense out of my 
own means, act prudently with regard 
to myself nor justly towards others. 
What will be the sum required I can- 
not exactly say. Two thousand pounds 
perhaps; a little more or less. But, 
whatever there may be over a sufficiency, 
shall be applied to the purpose of the 
Cause of Reform. Something approach- 
ing nearly 200 pounds has been already 
actually received towards the Fund for 
Reform. This fund will now be applied 
to the present avowed purpose. 

As to myself all the world must know, 
that I have no value for money, other- 
wise than as it conduces to objects like 
this. I am aware, that it will be said, 
that if I had been careful of my own 
money, this appeal to YOU would not 
have been necessary. Very true; but, 
then, I should not have been the man I 
am: observe that. To be careful of 
money; to sue and be sued; to squabble 
about shillings and pennies: these are 
wholly incompatible with the pursuit of 
great public objects. No ‘extravagance, 
of any sort, have I ever indulged in. In 
my whole life I never spent one evening 
away from my own home and without 
some part, at least, of my family, if I was 
not at a distance from that home. Ex- 
cept at about ¢en public dinners, I have 
never, during the 28 years that I have 
been married, eat a meal or drunk a drop, 
in a public-house of any description, ex- 
cept upon a journey, or at a temporary 
lodging. I have never indulged in extra- 
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though she is, doubtless, equalled by 
‘many, in point of prudence and eco- 


nomy, no one ever excelled her. She 


has always been kind and_ generous 
to poor neighbours in distress; and 
has always been as sparing as possi- 
ble with regard to all other expenses. 
In her erample she will give her daugh- 
ters a far more valuable inheritance than 
[ could have raked together by sharp 
dealing and by close-fistedness. The (wo 
atrocious wretches, who are now show- 
ing my private letters about London, and 
are serving as ¢nformers to the ruffians 
of the Daily Press, my wife always dis- 
liked and suspected. ‘The one she called 
‘‘a simpering knave,” the other ‘a 
down-looking rogue.”’ Over and over 
again, a thousand times, she worried me 
to take care of these men! Women are 
quicker-sighted than we are. They pene- 
trate into character more quickly. And 
of this, her prejudices against these two 
accomplished monsters of ingratitude and 
perfidy, is a striking proof. 

This is ‘‘ egotism,” ‘* disgusting ego- 
tism,”’ the ruffians of the press will ex- 
claim! They first assail me with atro- 
cious falsehoods, and then, when I 
defend myself, they call it egotesm, 
These brutal men have been taunting, 
scoffing at, galling, mortifying and in 
all ways annoying my defenceless wife and 
family, during my absence : and, is it not 
right that the world should know, what 
sort of persons those are, whom the 
savages have thus treated? Is there a 
father, is there a mother, is there a kind 
and dutiful child, in this country of kind- 
hearted people, who will not, upon this 
occasion, feel, as I, my wife, and our 
children feel ? 

And what have I done to merit the re- 
proach of any man? I have done, during 
my whole life, every thing in my power 
to serve my country. I contracted, at an 
early age, high notions of love and duty 
towards my country. It has been my 
pride to be an Englishman. I have been 
blessed with a sound body and a sound 
mind. I possess them still, and in their 
vigour too: and my only desire now is, 





vagance of any kind; and, as to my wife, | to be able to exert their powers for the 
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salvation of my distressed and tottering 


country. 
I am, my beloved countrymen and 


countrywomen, your faithful friend, 
Wn. COBBETT. 





HEDDEKASHUN. 


The reader will recollect, that Mr. 
Cospsetr announced his intention of 
printing a cheap edition of Mr. Bric- 
HAM’S book, which proves the ill effects 
of that general book teaching, called 
education, which has of late years su- 

rseded real education. This book is 
written by Mr. Brigham, a_ physician 
practising near New Yorks and it gives 
the results of his experience in America, 
where the mania of ‘ heddekashun ”’ 
has been more mischievous even than in 
England. A great deal has been read on 
the other side; and what volumes upon 
volumes have been printed and circulated, 
even at the public expense! Mr. Cab- 
bett has been the only man who has 
had the courage to set himself in op- 
position to the clamours of the education- 
mongers, and the resolution to endea- 
vour to undeceive those great numbers 
of men who have been deluded by the 
political Tarrurres of these days of 
hypocrisy. We know that we are to 
honour the physician, and this profession 
always had the high esteem of Mr. Cob- 
bett, who has often remarked that it is 
that profession which while it favours 
real learning is distinguished for the pro- 
duction of men of independent mind and 
incorruptible political as well as private 
integrity. This work of the American 
physician is so strikingly illustrative of 
all that Mr. Cobbett has ever said on this 
vital subject, that he instantly determined 
to reprint the book, and accordingly sent 
it to the press; very little progress has 
yet been made, but it will not now be 
delayed: the intentions of Mr. Cobbett 
must be ‘‘ carried out” in this-as in 
every thing within the power to accom- 
plish by his family and friends, and ac- 
cordingly they here announce that this 
book will be ready for publication on or 
before the first of August, 








From the LONDON GAZETTE. 


Fripay, JuNE 26. 
‘INSOLVENTS. 


SLACK, J., Newcastle-upon - Tyne, ship- 
broker. 

STURT, W., Chailey, Sussex, spirit-merchant. 

TOMALIN, T., Luton, Bedfordshire, baker. 


BANKRU PTS. 


BASTIAN, J., Truro, Cornwall, merchant. 

BELL, J., and W. Stewart, Fort-street, Spital- 
fields, silk-manufacturers. 

BROOM, J., J. Taylor, and S. Briggs, Hud- 
dersfield, fancy-cloth- manufacturers. 

BURNLEY, J., Wetherby, Yorkshire, wood- 
merchant. 

CLISBY, G., Hungerford-market, corn-dealer. 

JAMES, J. G., Bucklersbury, wine-merchant. 

LYNDON, G. W., Gerrard-st., Soho, whole- 
sale-jeweller. 

PRICE, A., Priest-court, Foster-lane, Cheap- 
side, straw-bonnet-maker. 

RAVENSCROFT, J., jun., Manchester, wine- 
merchant. 
RESTELL, W. T., Budge-row, Watling-st., 
and Bromley, India-rubber-manufacturer. 
WALLIS, J., Tooley-street, Southwark, linen- 
draper. 

WHITELOCKS, J, Watnall, Nottingham- 
shire, builder. 

YOUNG, T., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, grocer. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 


BELL, J., Bridgend of Perth, slater. 
GAIRDNER, J. and A., Glasgow, merchants 


Tvespay, JuNE 30. 


BANKRUPTS. 

BARTON, W., Stewart-street, Spitalfields, 
silk-manufacturer. 

BURROWS, I.and J., Piccadilly, cork-cutters. 

GRACE, W. L., Eastcheap, orange-merchant. 

JONES, G., Leicester-street, Leicester-sqnare, 
auctioneer. 

MEALY, J., Cranbourn-street, Leicester- 
square, fringe-manufacturer. 

LLOYD, R., Birmingham, victualler. 

LIVESEY, T., sen., G. Livesey, J. Livesey, 
and T. Livesey, jun., Bury, Lancaster, 
woollen-manufacturers. 

LYNASS, W. H., St. Helens, Lancashire, 
surgeon. 

POWNALL, J., Manchester, innkeeper. 

SHEPLEY, F.; Farnham, Surrey, hop-dealer. 

SOMERS, J., Oxford-street, cheesemonger. 
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43 Markets. 


LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark-LANE, Corn-ExcHuaAnGeE, June 29 — 
We had three or four days of wet, stormy, 
harsh weather last week, but yesterday and 
to-day have been fine though rather cold for 
the season: our supplies of Wheat and other 
articles coastways have been very moderate 
since this day week. 

Wheat was in request on Wednesday at an 
improvement of Js. to 2s. per quarter, and on 
Friday of 3s. per quarter over last Monday’s 
prices, and the supply at market very short ; 
this morning Wheat maintained the advance 


of Friday, but the trade finished languid. | 4 depression of from 4d. to 6d. per 


Flour 2s. per sack higher. 


Barley, Beans, and Peas, scarce, and full | 


as dear as last week. 
We have had a further large arrival of Oats, 





Petersburgh, Riga, &e. .. 22s. to 24s: 
Foreign, in bond, feed.. 13s. to 14s, 
errr se  . * . 


—— 


SMITHFIELD, June 29. 


This day's supply of Sheep and Lambs was 
rather great; its supply of Beasts, especially 
prime ones, rather limited; of Calves, and for 
the time of year, Porkers, moderately good. 
Beef sold somewhat frecly, at an advance of 
|from 2d. to 4d.; Lamb and Veal, tardily, at 
stone; 
Mutton and Pork, at no quotable variation 
from Friday’s quotations. 

About 350 of the Beasts, about 206 of which 
were Scots, the remainder in about equal 


mostly from Ireland, since this day weck, for | numbers of Shorthorns, Hombreds, Devons, 


which we experienced a steady, but rather 
slow sale this morning at the rates of last 
Monday, and a good deal of the supply left 
over unsold. 

In corn under lock nothing doiig. 


Wheat, English, White, new .... 40s. to 48s. 


Ss + ir a re Socekawda<cs BON te Oe 
OSE CET CCE 36s. to 38s. 
Old. pweewes coset de (> ae 
Lincolashire, red. cae 38s. to 44s. 
MEE. as asccscccscsccscs BO OE. 
0 osoe S60. to Be, 
Northumberl. & Berw ick 38s. to 40s. 
Ee ee 40s. to 42s. 


Dundee & choice Scotch 38s. to 42s. 
Irish red, good ........ 32s. to 36s. 
WED ssccocsscsccivcce Se, to OM 
BRVO cewecsecise vecs cee sceee 308. to 32s. 
Barley, English, grinding . . 24s. to 28s. 


Distilling peewee coccece 268. to 32s. 
 Sastgateeinees —s. tu —s. 
0 Re ere ee —s. to —s 
SNE. eavews-060% aban en weed 44s. to 54s. 
ee ee 56s. to 64s. 
Beans, Tick, new ............ 36s. to 38s. 
ae eccccces Sas. to 40s. 


Peas, White, English.. ccocccces 348. to 38s; 

Foreign scocccceccs 6m to 36s. 

Gray or Hog coccccccce B08. to 36s. 

Maples ....sccccccecces 368. to 38s. 

Gate, Polands ......ccccecccsss 239. to 26s. 

Lincolnshire, short small 24s. to 25s. 

Lincolnshire, feed ...... 23s. to 24s. 

Yorkshire, feed ........ 24s. to 25s. 

BREE 0 2 s.caccanneccssce. 258. to Be. 
Northumberland and Ber- 

wick Potato.......... 26s. to 27s. 

Ditto, Angus .......... 25s. to 26s. 

Banff and senate com. 26s. to 27s. 

OO ee coce 27a. 00: Bie. 

Irish Potato, new...... 22s. to 23s. 

Feed, new light ...... 19s. to 21s. 

Black, new .......... 22s. to 23s. 

Foreign feed............ 22s. to 24s. 

Danish & Pomeranian, old 20s. to 22s. 


<< 














‘and Welsh Rui its, were chiefly from Norfolk, 


'with a few from Suffolk, Essex, and Cam- 
bridgeshire; about 490, chiefly Shorthorns, 
Devons, and Welsh Runts, with a few Here- 
fords, Scotsand Irish Beasts, from our northern 
(listricts ; about 200, for the most part Here« 
fords, and Runts, with a few Irish Beasts, 
from our western and midland districts; 
about 80, in about equal numbers of Runts, 
Devons, and Irish — from Kent, Sussex, 
and Surrey; about 100, chiefly Scots, with 
about the same number of Sheep, by steamers 
from Scotland; and most of the remainder, 


‘numbering from 700 to 800, and in about 


equal numbers of all the above-mentioned 
breeds, with from 40 to 50 lusty Town’s-end 
Cows, from the London marshes, &c. 

Fully two-thirds of the Sheep were new 
Leicesters, in about equal numbers of the 
Southdown and white-faced crosses; about a 
sixth Southdowns; and the remainder about 
equal numbers of old Leicesters, Kents, and 
Kentish half-breds, with a few pens of old 
Lincolns, horned Dorsets and Somersets, 
horned and polled Scotch and Welsh Sheep, 
«ce. 

About a moiety of the Lambs, the whole of 
which were supposed to number upwards of 
6,000, were new Leicesters; the remainder 
about equal numbers of Southdowns and 
Dorsets, with a few pens of Kentish half-breds, 
Scotch Lambs, &c. 


Per stone of 8lbs. sinking ofial. 


ed wa€@ 
Inferior Beef ...... 2 2to2 4 
Ditto Mutton ...... 2 4 to2 6 
Middling Beef ...... 210 to3 8 
Ditto Mutton....... 2 6to3 0 
Prime Beef ........ 4 Oto 4 6 
Ditto Mutton ...... 3 6to4 O 
See UU 
Sree se 
FN ky 
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COBBETT-LIBRARY. 
1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—Of this 


work one hundred thousand copies have now 
been published. This isa duodecimo volume, 
and the price is3s. bound in boards. 


2. TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 
HUSBANDRY; or, a Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of ‘Village aud Vegetation, With an In- 
troduction, by WM. CopBerr. 8vo. Price 15s. 


3. THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE. 
Just pow Published, under this Title, a little 
Volume, containing Ten Letters, addressed to 
English Tax-pavers. A vew edition, with a 
Postscript, containing an account of the Prices 
of Houses aud Land, recently obtained from 
America by Mr. Cobbett. Price 2s, 6d. in bds. 


4, THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 
tise on the preparing of the ground for plant. 
ing; on the planting, on the cultivating, on 
the pruning, and on the cutting down, of Po- 
rest frees aud Underwoods, Price 14s. bound 
in boards. 


5. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME. 
RICA.—The Price of this book, in good print 
and on fine paper, is 5s. 


6. FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain 
Instructions for the Learuing of French. Price, 
bound in beards, 5s. 


7. COTTAGE ECONOMY. —I wrote 
this Work professedly for the use of the la 
bouring aud middling classes of the English 
nation. I made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest modes of making beer aud 
bread, and these | made it as plaiuas, | believe, 
words could make it. Also of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
IT understood as well as any body could, and 
in all their details. It includes my writing, 
also on tlie Straw Plait. A LDuodecimo Vo- 
lume. Price 2s. fd. 


$. MARTENS’S LAW OF NA 
TIONS.—tThis is the Book which was the 
foundation of all the knowledge that I have 
ever possessed relative to public law. The 
Price 1s 17s.,audthe manner of its execution is 
I think, such as to make it fit fur the Library 
of any Geutleman, 


9. MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETT’S 
RIDE OF EIGHT HUNDRED MILES IN 
FRANCE, Third Edition, Price 2s. 6d. 


10. A TREATISE ON COBBETT’S 


COKN ; contaiuing Iustructions for Propa- 
gating aud Cultivating the Plant, and for 
Harvesting aud Preserviag the Crop ; and. also 
an account of the several uses to which the; 
Produce is applied. Price 4s. 
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11. PROTESTANT “ REFORMA- 


TION” in Englaud and Ireland, showing how 
that event bas impoverished and degraded the 
main body of the people in those countries 
Two volumes, bound in boards. The Price of 
the first volume is 4s,6d. The Price of the 
second volume 3s. 6d. 

12. SERMONS.—There are twelve of 
these, in ove volume, on the following sub- 
jects. 1. Hypocrisy and Crurlty; 2. Drunken- 
ness; 3. Bribery; 4. Oppression; 5. Unjust 
Judges; 6. The Sluggard; 7. The Murderer ; 
8. The Gamester; 9. Public Robbery ; 10. The 
Unnatural Mother; 11. The Sin of Porbidding 
Marriaze; 12. On the Dutiesot Parsons, and 
on the Iustitution and Object of Tithes. Price 
3s. 6d. bound in boards. 

A Thirteenth Sermon, entitled ** GOOD 
FRIDAY; or, The Murder of Jesus Christ by 
the Jews.”’ Price 6d, 


13. LETTERS FROM FRANCE; 


containing Observations made in that Country 
during a Residence of ‘Two Months in the 


South, and Three Months at Paris. By JoHn 
M. Cospsett. Price 4s. in boards. 
A NEW 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 


{n two parts. Part I. French aud English— 
Part Il. English and French. By Witttam 
Cossertr, M.P. for Oldham.—Price I2s. 


Just published, price 6d. 


SURPLUS POPULATION: 
AND 
POOR-LAW BILL. 

A COMEDY, IN THREE ACTS. 


BY WILLIAM COBBETT, M. P. 
THE CHARACTERS. 
Men. 
Srrk Grire Grinpum, of Grindum Hall, in 
the County of Grindum, Baronet. 
Peter THIMBLE, Esq., a great Anti-Popula- 
tion Philosopher. 
FARMER STILES. 
Tom Stites, Nephew of Farmer Stiles. 
Dick Haz te, Servant to Stiles. 
Barepone, Man of all Work to Sir Gripe. 
Tom Brircu, Brother of Betsey Birch. 
Jack Harrow, Nep Map.te, and other 
Country Fellows. 
BLuDGEON, Guzz.e, and SLANG, three Lon- 
don Bullies. 
Waiter, Boys, &c. 
Women. 
Betsey Bircu, going to be married to Dick 
Hazle. 
Mrs. Brrena, her Mother, who is a Widow. 
Mrs. Stites, Wife of the Farmer. 
Patty Primrose, Mary Viouer, and other 
Country Girls, 
Scene. 
The Village of Nesrsep, in the County,of 
| GRINDUM. 








